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truth, this nobleman, accustomed to rally the Baron in his own
peculiar way, was extremely glad of such an opportunity to plague
his kinsman more effectually. As to who the writer of the squib
might be, each formed his own hypothesis; and the Count, never
willing that another should surpass him in acuteness, fell upon a
thought, which, in a short time, he would have sworn to the truth
of. The verses could be written, he believed, by no one but his
Pedant, who was a very shrewd knave, and in whom, for a long
while, he had noticed some touches of poetic genius. By way of
proper treat, he therefore caused the Pedant one morning to be
sent for, and made him read the poem, in his own manner, in
presence of the Countess, the Baroness, and Jamo; a service he
was paid for by applauses, praises and a present: and on the
Count's inquiring if he had not still some other poems of an earlier
time, he cunningly contrived to evade the question. Thus did
the Pedant get invested with the reputation of a poet and a wit;
and in the eyes of the Baron's friends, of a pasquinader and a
bad-hearted man. From that period, play as he might, the Count
applauded him with greater zeal than ever; so that the poor wight
grew at last inflated till he nearly lost his senses, and began to
meditate having a chamber in the Castle like Philina.

Had this project been fulfilled at once, a great mishap might
have been spared him. As he was returning late one evening
from the Castle, groping about in the dark narrow way, he was
suddenly laid hold of, and kept on the spot by some persons,
while some others rained a shower of blows upon him, a'nd bat-
tered him so stoutly, that in a few seconds he was lying almost
dead upon the place, and could not without difficulty crawl in to
his companions. These, indignant as they seemed to be at such
an outrage, felt their secret joy in the adventure; they could
hardly keep from laughing, at seeing him so thoroughly curried,
and his new brown coat bedusted through and through, and be-
daubed with white, as if he had had to do with millers.

The Count, who soon got notice of the business, broke into a

boundless rage.   He treated this act as the most heinous crime;

called it an infringement of the Burgfried, or Peace of the Castle,

g,nd caused his judge to make the strictest inquisition touching it.

\e whited coat, it was imagined, would afford a leading proof.

ry creature, that possibly could have the smallest trade with
or powder in the Castle, was submitted to investigation; but